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NOTES. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development. 

The gold medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark has been awarded 
in philosophy to Professor J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton. His memoir was 
in substance the work on " Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental 
Development," announced for early publication by The Macmillan Co. 
This medal has some historical interest from the fact that it was taken 
by Maine de Biran early in the century, and also from the fact that it was 
not taken by Schopenhauer who competed for it with his Grundlage der 
Moral in 1840. The following is an extract from Professor Hoff ding's 
Report to the Danish Academy. 1 

"At the meeting of Feb. 8, 1895, the Royal Academy of Denmark put 
in competition the following question in philosophy (see the Comptes 
Rendues de V Academic, 1895, p. 22) : 

" ' Is it possible to establish for the individual isolated in society a line 
of conduct drawn entirely from his personal nature ; and if such rules are 
possible, what is their relation to the rules which would be reached from 
the consideration of society as a whole ? ' 

" There were no less than nine memoirs presented for the prize, — four in 
Danish, two in German, two in French, and one in English. The excep- 
tionally large number of the contestants, taken with the variety of nation- 
alities to which they belong, testifies to the interest which is felt to-day in 
moral problems, and also, we may suppose, to the interest which this par- 
ticular question excited. 

"... The memoirs seem to fall, according to their value, into three 
categories. . . . The third category contains a single memoir which is free 
from the defects which diminish the value of the others. By the method 
which it employs, it throws new light upon the solution of the question pro- 
posed and thereby advances it remarkably toward a solution ... a memoir 
written in English, bearing the pseudonym of Socius. This extended and 
profound work commences with an inquiry into the relations subsisting 
between the individual and society. Proceeding by observation and anal- 
ysis, the author studies the development of the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, and this study bears at once upon that aspect of consciousness 
which relates to purely individual existence and upon that which relates to 
the society, great or small, to which the individual belongs. Occasionally 

1 Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Science and Letters of Denmark, for the 
year 1896 (published May, 1897), pp. vii-xvii. 
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the author makes contributions, as new as they are interesting, to the psy- 
chology of the child, and proves himself the same skilful observer in finding 
identical or analogous movements in different phases of conscious life. A 
fundamental idea, which he seeks to establish by the aid of the genetic 
method, is that there exists a correspondence and constant relation between the 
purely individual part of the consciousness of a person and the part which 
develops under the influence of society. From the start, the conception 
which the individual forms of his ego is made after the pattern of what he 
learns of others, or what he adopts from others by imitation ; and the con- 
ceptions thus formed come in their turn to determine the conceptions which 
he forms of others and the expectation which he entertains of them. Or, 
to employ the terminology of the author, there exists a certain reciprocity, 
or constant circulation, setting out from the ' project ' (the conception sug- 
gested by the behavior of the ' other ') and proceeding to the ' subject ' (the 
conception which the individual has of himself), and from that in turn to 
the ' eject ' (the new thought or expectation in regard to the ' other '), and 
vice versa. It is by this process, notably through the influence of the 
'project,' that what the author calls 'social heredity' comes into operation. 
It is only when aided and corroborated by social heredity, that the tenden- 
cies of physical heredity are able to influence in an important way the 
development of the individual. The individual is a product of society rather 
than a social unit. Yet this is only one side of the truth, as the writer goes 
on to show. For the individual never remains passive under the action of 
the suggestions and impulsions of the social environment. It is not that 
the project is simply converted into the subject, and the subject into the 
eject. What the individual adopts he makes over into different interpreta- 
tions and combinations: social heredity is particularized. Invention ac- 
companies imitation ; sometimes the one predominates, sometimes the 
other ; and in this respect there are great differences among individuals. 
When the mind passes on from the project and the subject to the eject, it 
always has need of putting to proof the new combinations or particulariza- 
tions in their relation to actual experience. The project may be imposed 
as ideal upon the subject, and the subject in its turn, with its private partic- 
ularization, as ideal upon the eject ; and it is through this relation that 
moral conflicts are rendered possible. 

" By this psychological analysis the author prepares himself to treat in 
detail the question proposed. In the examination of society, with a view 
to discovering and determining its relation to the individual, he finds that 
social organizations themselves are forms and accumulations of the work of 
individuals. It is not correct, then, from the outset, to make a fundamental 
opposition between the individual and society. We have to distinguish, he 
says, two sorts of social forces : the one is implicated in the organization 
of the social body (the laws, customs, manners, and institutions of society) ; 
the other manifests itself in the particularizing and combining activity of 
the individual— an activity which exists in all degrees from the idiot to the 
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genius. What is ordinarily called ' society ' is the generalizing social force ; 
and what is ordinarily called the ' individual ' is the particularizing social 
force. Social development results from the correspondence and agreement 
of these two forces. Individual variations and particularizations render 
possible variations in the social organization, if society is able to generalize 
the new element which the individual variation introduces. But the indi- 
vidual variations do not take effect in a vague and indeterminate manner 
(this the author seeks to demonstrate by a special psychological and bio- 
logical research) ; the course and direction of variation are limited by 
physical and social heredity, and the new element, which is produced as a 
variation, must itself be a particularization of earlier generalizations. In 
the development of society there is always — just as in the development of 
the individual consciousness — a continual movement between two poles. 

" There is thus established an harmonious correspondence and agreement 
between the two social forces which are ordinarily held to be opposed to each 
other, — the individual and society. But, in the opinion of the author, this 
agreement is not always realized. Conflicts in practice and problems insoluble 
in theory are liable to arise from the collision of the two social forces. For 
there is always something in the individual which cannot be generalized, 
and something in society which cannot be particularized. As long as the 
normal social development continues, there may at any time surge up tragic 
conflicts, which consist in moral protests against the social order. This 
condition of strain between the two social forces is called by the author 
' the ultimate and irreducible antinomy of society.' Between this antinomy 
and reciprocal action in harmony, there are many intermediate forms. 

" Certainly the question proposed might be, and should be, examined 
from more points of view than the author has done by his large use of the 
psychological and genetic method. But by the original, profound, and 
penetrating use which he makes of this method, he has really cleared up 
the notions which must be used in the study of this question, and thereby 
made much progress toward its solution. In fact, the last parts of the 
memoir, in which application is made of the results obtained by this method, 
are extremely brief, not only in themselves, but also in comparison with the 
earlier parts, which constitute a very complete psychological essay. Never- 
theless, the author indicates with sufficient clearness the consequences of 
his researches for the problem proposed. And perhaps it would be unneces- 
sary to develop these consequences more at length, however interesting it 
would have been to see the author's talent as observer and as analyst 
employed in more extended researches in ethics and social science. Tak- 
ing his work as he has presented it to us, we report that, in view of the 
superior qualities of which we have spoken, it is worthy to receive the 
prize offered. „ H HoFFDING ( ra pp orteur y 

" Goos. 

"K. Kroman." 
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Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, will deliver the next series of Gifford 
lectures at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 

We regret to announce the death of Professor Edward D. Cope, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Cope was the editor of the Ameri- 
can Naturalist and president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He is known to philosophical students from his 
contributions to the theory of evolution. 

After an absence of two years in Germany, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg 
will return to Harvard University in the autumn. 

Dr. W. B. Pillsbury, of the Sage School of Philosophy, has been appointed 
Instructor in Experimental Psychology at the University of Michigan. 

Miss Ethel Muir (Ph.D., Cornell) will take charge of the work in 
Philosophy and Psychology at Mount Holyoke College. 

F. C. S. Schiller, Instructor in the Sage School of Philosophy, has been 
elected Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

A. R. Hill (Ph. D., Cornell) has been appointed Professor of Psychology 
and Ethics in the University of Nebraska. E. L. Hinman (Ph. D., Cornell) 
has been promoted to the rank of Adjunct-Professor of Philosophy in the 
same university. 



